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* LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 
STATE.” 

SEE in Dr. Trall’s talk about the Oneida 

- Community, as quoted in Tue Crrcuar of 
last week, that he thinks it # not worth while 
for people to look into the “future state” for 
ideas of practical life, any more than it would 
be to look back into the past. I do not 
know as we have talked about looking into a 
future state. Ido not consider heaven a fu- 


~ ture state in the sense of not now existing, or 


even of being excluded from this world. It is 
a present, existing state, and one that ought 
to be admitted into this world; for Christ 
taught us to pray that the will of God might 
be done in this world as it is done in heaven. 
If that prayer means any thing, our first busi- 
ness is to find out how things are done in 
heaven, and put ourselves into a willing, wait- 
ing attitude to have that prayer fulfilled. 
That is the very first requisite in order to set 
about reforms, or to enter into any kind of so- 
cial or business life that is to be profitable or 
satisfactory. First of all, find out how things 
are done in heaven, and as fast as possible 
come up to the heavenly standard. The 
world will never begin to make improvement 
until it faces that music. Things are not 
done right any where but in heaven; and to 
accept the standard there set up is really the 
only common-sense, practical way of bringing 
about reform. 

The idea that heavenly institutions are as 
yet actually excluded from this world, is not 
true. Whoever will study the writings of the 
apostles and the history of the Primitive 
Church, will find that eighteen hundred years 
ago considerable advance had been made to- 
ward doing things in this world as they do in 
heaven. In the first place, Communism of 
property had broken loose in this world eight- 
een hundred years ago. Great multitudes 
had sold out all, and without fear committed 
themselves to Communism with God and with 
one another, holding nothing as their own, 
but “having all things common ; and parting 
them to all men as every man had need.” 


- There is no evidence of any bad results from 


it; on the contrary, it evidently produced the 
very best results. ‘The whole church was a 
mutual insurance society, precluding the pos- 
sibility of any body’s being poor. Wherever 
there was need, funds were sent from one part 
of the church to the other by Paul and his 
men. They took care that nobody suffered 
want, on a very large scale—larger than the 
QO. C.,a great deal, and for a long time. 
That is one respect in which they began to 
realize things as they are done in heaven. 


Then again, there is evidence that some in 
the church (and, toward the latter period of the 
apostolic age, a great many), had real- 
ized salvation from sin, and came into the 
light of God, and ‘‘walked in the light, as he 
is in the light.”” That doctrine came out as 
clear as daylight in the history and experience 
of the apostle John, and the mass of the church 
at the time he wrote. In realizing salvation 
from sin, they attained one of the conditions of 
heaven. They were also undermining at that 
time the laws and ordinances and institu- 
tions of this world, and broke up Judaism by 
realizing the state of thingsin heaven. They 
worked along cautiously, because of the diff- 
culties around them, and did not realize the 
whole heavenly state in this world at once ; 
but they made considerable advance toward it. 
Christ’s direct responsibility extended only to 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; so that the time 
was limited, and the experiment closed, so far 
as Christ was concerned, at that time. Then 
followed antichrists and false prophets. In- 
stead of attempting to realize heaven on earth, 
and seeking salvation from sin, they gave 
license to sin ; they allowed people to commute, 
and set up this doctrine of Dr. Trall’s, that 
we must not look into the other world for our 
standard, but live under the natural laws, and 
the dictates of the priesthood. 

The experiment that Christ undertook, and 
successfully carried out for one generation, 
was closed at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But it was a very encouraging experiment ; and 
it should be very suggestive and stimulating 
for us to consider, that with all our novelties 
and efforts at reform, we are yet far behind 
what the men and women of the Primitive 
church attained eighteen hundred years ago. In 


mal gathering together in families, but it is only 


difficulties. 








nism, when we have such examples before us. 
The wonderful age of progress is not the 
present—it was that in which Christ and Paul 
lived. That was the most wonderful age of 
all. The Spiritualists think they have re- 
ceived a most amazing influx from heaven, 
and are much elated about it, and yet they can- 
not begin to start a Community. They have 
not the least symptom of anything like the day 
of Pentecost among them, but are as full 
of selfishness as the rest of the world. They 
think they have the gift of tongues and the 
gift of miracles, and I don’t know but every 
other gift they had on the day of Pentecost, 
except Communism, and that was the greatest 
gift of all, without which Pentecost would have 


been a mere windy sham. 
J. H. N., Home Talk. 


SALVATION FROM SIN THE GIFT 
OF THE GOSPEL. 

HRIST’S mission to the world is distinctly 
announced on the first page of the New 
Testament, thus—“He shall save his people 
from their sins.” The church of that age as 
distinctly confessed that he did save them 
from their sins. But the church since have 
denied it, and say there is no salvation till 
after death. There is therefore a great de- 
ception somewhere. But if the present 
churches contradict the testimony of that first 
church, it is manifest that they undermine 
their own foundations, and consequently can 
have no confidence in themselves. 

If the gospel was any improvement on the 
dispensation going before it, it is clear that 
salvation from sin was the radical improvement 
effected. It was because of the incomplete- 
ness of the first covenant in ‘this respect, that 
God determined to enter into a new covenant 
with his people; and Jesus Christ was the 
“ mediator of this new covenant,” the special 
provision of which was that his people should 
stop sinning. He was the “‘ Horn ofsalvation”’ 
that had been prophesied of by all the holy 
prophets since the world began. ‘‘ What the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh ; that the righteousness of the law MIGHT 


some respects we have advanced further than| BE FULFILLED IN » om walk not after the 
they did, as in Communism oflove, and the for- flesh but after the spirit. 


If this was not the result of Christ’s mis- 


on a small scale, and in opposition to far less|sion, then we are left to infer that his mission 
The advance of mankind in gen-| was a failure, and his gospel a lie; that the 
eral civilization and intelligence, .makes it|‘ new and living way” which Christ opened, 
comparatively easy for us to do what we have | was, after all, nothing more than the good old 
done ; and it seems very small business for us| way that Moses and David walked in ; and 
to be lingering and hesitating about Commu-|that the great flourish of trumpets in the 
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Primitive church, and indeed all the way back 
to the beginning, about what Christ was to ac- 
complish, amounted to just nothing atall. 1. 


THE TWO-FOLD RULE. 


) i is plain that in the history of the Chris- 
tian church there have been two distinct 
principles regulating at different times the 
sexual relations of believers. The first, which 
was embodied in the example of Christ and 
Paul, and others of the first church, was the 
Shaker principle. It was the principle which 
led them to make of themselves “ eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” Paul set him- 
self not only against fornication, but against 
marriage, even to the extent of saying that it 
was ‘¢ good for a man not to touch a woman.” 
The Primitive Church, during the forty years 
which passed before the second coming of 
Christ, maintained, in spirit at least, that po- 
sition, by which, it must be conceded, they 
have given the Shakers considerable occasion 
for setting up celibacy as a principle of the 
Christian church. Yet any one who will study 
the intent of their abstinence will see that it was 
but a transitional policy, and that the kingdom 
of heaven, which came at the second coming 
of Christ, developed the opposite principle of 
liberty and unity as embodied in Communism. 
Here then are two principles and two embodi- 
ments of Christianity, one characterized by 
complete continence and the other by complete 
liberty ; and the two stand related to each 
other as a duality, of which continence is the 
dynamic part and liberty the conspicuous. It 
is the attainment of continence, real male con- 
tinence, which must precede liberty and which 
makes it safe and possible. The liberty of 
the church now in the direction of Communism 
would not have been possible if it had not had 
a predecessor which sacrificed all liberty for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake. The rule of 
Christ and of progress is, Continence first, and 
Liberty afterward. —Home Talk. 


CIVILIZATION AND COMMUNISM. 
Wi. 

N two former articles we have endeavored 

to show, first, in what true civilization con- 
sists, and sécondly, that the system of exclusive 
ownership of property partakes intrinsically 
more of the barbaric than of the civilized ele- 
ment. In this article we propose first to show 
that Communism is the natural and logical se- 
quence of civilization, and secondly, to indicate 
in a general way the methods by which we may 
expect that civilization will result in Commu- 
nism. 

_ To sustain the first of these propositions, we 
have but little work to do. It is self-evident 
that property, if possessed at all, must be 
owned either by right of exclusive possession, 
or by that of common possession, or by a mix- 
ture of these two forms. If we have truthfully 
demonstrated that the term savage is applicable 
to the exclusive form, then it follows that the 
term civilized can be applied only to the meth- 
od of owning property by the right of common 
possession. - Again, we have seen that mutual 
trust is the very life-germ of civilization. But 
it is also evident, without any formal attempt 





at proof, that Communism requires in a pre- 
eminent degree this mutual trust, as the very 
first condition of its existence. Therefore, if it 
exists at all, it must stand as an exponent of a 
higher civilization than the exclusive property 
system. In other words, civilization and Com- 
munism are found to-agree mm all their essential 
conditions, and must be therefore correlated as 
the offspring of one and the same cause. 

This same analysis and definition of the ele- 
ments of civilization will help us in the investi- 
gation of the second division of our subject, viz., 
the indication of the general methods by which 
civilization is destined to find its consummation 
in Communism. If mutual trust is the basis of 
Communism, it follows that whatever influences 
operate to furnish good practical reasons or 
grounds for the exercise of this mutual trust, 
favor civilization, and ultimately, Communism. 
The great cry against Communism is, that indi- 
viduals are not worthy of the trust and confi- 
dence which that form of society demands and 
implies. We are told that we might as well 
expect that the complicated business of New 
York city would be successfully prosecuted, 
were a tribe of Apache Indians to step into the 
shoes of her merchants, as to hope to build up 
a prosperous and happy Community out of the 
material that ordinary society furnishes. There 
is sober truth in the statement. It has been dem- 
onstrated again and again. Nevertheless it is still 
true that the causes of civilization and Commu- 
nism are identical. The education or training 
that favors one, favors the other. The question 
of the practicality of Communism therefore, is 
simply one of the degree to which the power of 
civilization in improving the individual can be 
carried. 

What is the influence that, working under 
various forms, has given us our present civi 
lization? The answer is, inspiration. There 
is not a jot of civilization on the earth that is 
not the overflow from that world above us, 
where civilization is perfected. Ofthe animated 
creation, the human animal alone has evinced a 
capacity for endless progression; the secret of 
which lies in the fact that “ God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” There is inspiration on the start. There 
is the true patent of human nobility, and I care for 
no other. Let Professor Huxley and others prove 
to a mathematical demonstration that anatomi- 
cally man is but a slight gradation above the 
ape; it matters not, so long as this title to no- 
bility remains, which he derives from the 
original inbreathing of God, and which mani- 
fests itself continually in works of genius. The 
very derivation of this latter word is indicative 
of inspiration. Webster says it is derived from 
the Latin word genius, meaning “ the superior 
or divine nature that is innate in everything.” 
This truth is recognized by people when they 
use the phrase “the inspiration of genius.” 
Socrates has probably exerted nearly as great 
an influence as any other man on both the 
heathen and Christian ages, and with him in- 
spiration was an openly recognized influence. 

That spiritual influx is the soul of progress, is 
seen by the fact that where new inspirations are 
openly recognized, where religious faith, seeking 
communion with the heavens, is most apprecia- 
ted, there civilization advances the fastest ; there 
the. mutual trust which is as we have stated, the 
basis of all civilization, is fostered and grows 


‘work well. 





Trace the history of the"Jews for an illustration. 
You find them, to begin with, the ignorant, be- 
sotted and brutish slaves of the Egyptians. 
But at a certain point they are made to give at- 
tention to a series of the mighty works of in- 
spiration. The law of attention begins to lift 
them up towards the level of that which they 
gaze at. A long line of prophets and inspired 
men arise from generation to generation, to give 
the people the benefit of the wisdom of the in- 
ner, heaveniy world. The result is, that the 
darkened, isolated, savage life is held in check, 
while the hearts of the people are more and 
more civilized, until finally the nation blossoms 
forth into the beauty and glory of Solomon’s 
reign. This result was tar beyond anything 
found among the neighboring nations who had 
no such instructions. 

Again, mark how civilization goes with the 
Bible—a book which relates chiefly to the com- 
munications between this and a higher world. 
Compare the condition of those nations where 
the Bible is free to all, with those who have no 
Bible, and mark the wide contrast in respect to 
civilization. 

It is shown then that all progress in the past 
has been the result of an influx from a higher 
world; that this in@uence has wrought a change 
in the hearts of men, rendering them more 
trustworthy as well as more trusting, and that 
this mutual trust and trustworthiness are the 
basis of the great unitary system of civilization 
that we see around us. If inspiration was the 
spring of civilization in the past, and is its 
source in the present, then it is certainly 
highly rational to expect that it will be the 
cause of a higher civilization in the future. If 
we look forward to a higher civilization ahead 
of us, we can expect it only as the result of 
deeper draughts of inspiration. Communism 
being as we have proved, that higher form 
of givilization, it follows that Communism must 
be preceded or accompanied by a more perfect 
inspiration; and this, as all experience shows, is 
to be sbught through the mediumship of Jesus 
Christ. H. J. 8. 


MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG ORCHARDS. 


OTHING perhaps, looks more dishearten- 

ing to the thrifty fruit-grower, in traveling 
through the country, than the almost universal 
mismanagement of young orchards. In a great 
many instances the trees are set in a mowing or 
pasture ; or if in a cultivated field, the land is 
immediately seeded to grass, and the trees left 
to take care of themselves. After struggling 
perhaps two or three years for existence, at the 
end of that time they are in many cases not 
worth the money that was paid fur them ; and 
the majority ultimately find their way to the 
brush-heap. Hundreds of thousands of fruit- 
trees are annually sent out from the numerous 
nurseries throughout the country, the majority 
of which are, perhaps, destined to meet the same 
fate. The fault in most cases undoubtedly is 
ignorance, and dislike of the farmers to culti- 
vate the land among young trees. 

We have adopted a system of cultivation of 
young orchards, which, in part at least, obviates 
the difficulty, and we think will be found to 
Cultivate the young orchard well 


for the first few years, with hoed crops, giving 
the trees a good chance by keeping the ground 
in good condition around them. Then seed 


away. 
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to grass a strip six or eight feet wide, including 
the row of trees, running north and south, or 
east and west, as most convenient. The space 
between the rows can now be freely cultivated 
one way, without inconvenience, or injury to the 
trees, or danger of breaking the roots if plowed 
to a moderate depth. The strips of grass can 
be widened if desirable, as the trees enlarge, 
and should be mowed two or three times in the 
course of the summer; especially the grass 
should be cut short before the approach of win- 
ter, lest it should become a harbor fur mice. 
The grass should be raked off and fed to stock, 
or placed around the trees to rot. If the trees 
in after years should need manuring, the strips 
can be top-dressed in the fall; but they will 
scarcely need it if the cultivated spaces are 
kept properly enriched. If it should thereafter 
become desirable to plow the strips, it should 
be done with a good deal of care, as the roots 
of the trees will be found nearer the surface on 


these unplowed strips, than where the ground 


has been annually cultivated ; and hence they 
should be plowed quite shallow. 

Undoubtedly, many orchards that have lain a 
long time to grass, have been badly injured by 
injudicious plowing, which fact perhaps has had 
a tendency to bring the cultivation of orchards 
into bad repute with some. We have known 
full-grown orchards to do well, and bear well, 
fora number of years, lying in grass and kept 
pastured down close. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to our observation, nothing is more 
ruinous to an orchard than to seed it down to a 
meadow, and mow it for any length of time. 

H. T. 


LOADING THE VINE. 


HIS is a very important part of the manage- 

ment of a vineyard, both in regard to the 
health of the vine and the maturity of the fruit. 
The grapes of an overloaded vine are always 
poor and sour, being never thoroughly ripened, 
and will not bring more than half price in mar- 
ket, compared with well ripened fruit. Our ex- 
perience in vineyard culture has convinced us 
that fifteen pounds of grapes to a vine is enough, 
in consideration of the future health of the vine, 
and the full development and early maturity of 
the fruit; and for such varieties as the Dela- 
ware and Rebecca, the quantity should not ex- 
ceed ten or twelve pounds. Of course isolated 
vines that have a greater range, may be allowed 
to bear a larger quantity. 

We have for the last three years succeeded in 
ripening the Isabella at Oneida, by allowing the 
vine plenty of bearing wood and carefully re- 
stricting the quantity of the fruit. At the time 
of the first summer-stopping or pinching, a 
glance over the vine will readily discover how 
many embryo bunches the vine has set, and 
knowing about the average weight of a cluster of 
each variety, you can without much loss of time 
reduce the number to the desired quantity, by 
pinching off the third bunch of each bearing 
branch which is always the latest in ripening, thus 
leaving but two clusters, and if necessary, the 
number can be reduced to one. 

There are differences of opinion in regard to 
summer pruning, some advocating close pinch- 
ing, others a more liberal course, and still others 
objecting to summer pruning altogether. Un- 
doubtedly, the safest course is between the two 
extremes, The extension of the bearing branch 





to any great length beyond the last bunch, is of 
no benefit in developing the fruit, but tends to 
retard it; therefore the branch should be 
stopped at one or two joints beyond the fruit, 
and not allowed to extend further. The lat- 
erais will now burst forth and push rapidly, and 
should be handled with care. Situated as they 
are, exactly opposite the clusters, it will be seen 
that a few well-growa leaves at this point, must 
be of great value in developing and ultimately 
maturing the fruit. The laterals, however, 
should be stopped at the proper length, after 
leaving one or two leaves, as the case may re- 
quire, and one additional leaf at each subsequent 
pinching. a, 2, 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
: 

NHE Oneida Communists are classed in the pub- 
lic mind at present with the Shakers. The 
Shakers are considered an honest, conscientious peo- 
ple, who have adopted a new social order from sin- 
cere religious convictions; and such is at length the 
reputation which the O. C. has attained. Dr. Trall 
associates the two institutions together as different at- 
tempts (‘extreme measures,” he calls them) to rem- 
edy the evils of common society; and the Adlantic 
Monthly mentions Wallingford and Lebanon together, 
with leniency for both, as born of great necessities. 
This is a strange marriage—Oneida Communism and 
Shakerism—but a natural one too; for while there 
is an unreconcilable difference, there are also very 
strong points of sympathy between them. And none 
more strong than this: thatthe Shakers, like Bible 
Communists, have attempted to realize here, now, 
on earth, what they believe to be the social order 
of the heavens. The Shakers believe there is no 
sexual union in heaven, and assuming that we should 
seek to do the will of God on earth as it is done in 
heaven, they abolish marriage. In this, they will sit 
in judgment on other religious sects; for other sects 
believe that Shakerism is the order of heaven, but 
repel it here. The same may be said of the princi- 
ple of Communism. In that, the Shakers, as well as 
Bible Communists, have honestly tried to live out 
the principles of heavenly society, and in that thing, 
will judge and condemn other sects. Certainly, the 
popular sects have no occasion to think contemptu- 
ously of the Shakers, for they may be called “a 
burning and a shining light”—a “ John the Baptist,” 

at least, of the millennial day. 

We propose to review the system of the Shakers 
with a view to do them justice, as well as to show 
wherein we think they have failed to see and follow 
the truth. We will begin with a sketch of the char- 
acter and history of Ann Lee. We should be glad of 
more material for this sketch, as all we have is fur- 
nished by her followers, but we are willing to be- 
lieve that she was a very remarkable woman, from 
the works which have followed her in the society 
she founded. . 

ANN LEE’S HISTORY. 


Ann Lee was born Feb. 29, 1766, in Man- 
chester, England. She was the daughter 
of a blacksmith, an honest man, but too poor to 
send his family to school, and Arn did not 
learn to read or write. She was brought up in 
habits of industry, working in factoriés, and at 
one time as a cook in the Manchester infirmary, 
and was always “distinguished for faithfulness, 
neatness, prudence, and economy.” The Shaker 
Communities are born in her image in respect 
to these practical virtues, and we may no doubt 
trace their neglect of education to her example. 
She was a thoughtful child, and early subject to 
religious impressions. It is said also that she 
conceived in her very youth a great abhorrence 
of the sexual relation, as impure and abomina- 


‘ble. She was married, notwithstanding, and 


had four children; but as they all died in 
infancy, her domestic experience may have only 





increased her repugnance to what before she 
thought sufficiently odious, If her condemna- 
tion of marriage was a revolt, as some suppose, 
from the life of suffering that this series of dis- 
astrous births imposed upon her, it would be 
hardly more than natural. 


At the age of twenty-three, subsequent to her 
marriage troubles, she became united to a sect 
in the neighborhood of Manchester called 
Shakers. This sect was an offshoot of the 
Quakers, holding similar views, but remarkable 
for greater physical manifestations, such as 
dancing, shouting, trembling, &c., from which 
they received the name of Shakers. They seem 
to have had a great deal of genuine illumination 
and spiritual power. Ann soon became a won- 
derful medium of the supernatural influence 
that was at work among them, and was wrought 
upon in a surprising manner for the space of 
nine years, alternating between deep spiritual 
suffering and heavenly visions and revelations. 
One who was well acquainted with her at this 
time describes her experience thus : 

“In watchings, fastings, tears and incessant cries to 
God, she labored day and night for deliverance from 
the very nature of sin; and that, under the most 
severe tribulation of mind, and the most violent 
temptations and buffetings of the enemy; the agony 
of her soul was often so extreme as to occasion a 
perspiration of blood. Sometimes, for whole nights 
together, her cries, screeches and groans were such 
as to fill every soul around with fear and trembling. 
By these painful sufferings and deep mortifications 
her flesh sometimes wasted away, like that of a 
person in a consumption, till she became so weak 
and emaciated that her friends were obliged to 
support and nourish her like a helplessinfant; altho’ 
she possessed by nature a sound and strong consti- 
tution, and an invincible fortitude of mind. Tho’ 
Ann was wrought upon in this manner, more or 
less, for the space of nine years; yet she often had 
intervals of releasement, in which her bodily 
strength and vigor were sometimes miraculously re- 
newed, and her soul was at times filled with heay- 
enly visions and divine revelations. By these means 
the way of God and the nature of his work gradual- 
ly opened upon her mind with increasing light and 
understanding.” 

During these nine years, though her manifesta- 
tions were the source of great enlightenment 
and strength to the society, she lived in all obe- 
dience to the leaders, without assuming any spe- 
cial claim to respect. In 1770 she was impris- 
oned with others of the society, on the charge 
of violating the sabbath by their noisy demon- 
strations in their meetings; and in the prison 
she had a new and extraordinary revelation. 
She had been‘in deep prayer to God, that he 
would show her what was the real foundation of 
man’s loss, and how he could’ be recovered and 
saved from sin, which she had ceased to hope 
for from any religion yet obtained, when, ac- 
cording to the words of her biographer, “her 
soul was filled with divine light, and the mys- 
teries of the spiritual world were brought 
clearly to her understanding. She had a full 
view of the mystery of iniquity! of the root 
and foundation of human depravity, and of the 
very act of transgression in the garden of Eden. 
Here she saw whence and wherein all mankind 
were lost from God, and clearly realized the 
only possible way of recovery.” 

On coming out of prison she communicated 
to the society this revelation; and her testi- 
mony it is said was accompanied with such 
searching power that “all who heard her were 
filled with fear and trembling; they saw that 
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the candle of the Lord was in her hand, and 
she was able to search every heart, and try 
every soul among them; and from that time 
she began to be acknowledged as the visible lead- 
er of the church of God upon earth.” She 
henceforth “ bore an open testimony against the 
lustful gratifications of the flesh, as the source 
and foundation of human corruption, and testi- 
fied in the most plain and pointed manner that 
no soul could follow Christ in the regeneration 
while living in the works of natural generation.” 
Some of the society received her testimony, 
while others rejected it. Of those who received 
it; it is said they had visions, revelations and 
gifts ; while those who rejected it fell back into 
darkness and the common course of the world. 


Mother Ann, as she was now called, remained 
the center of a little band in England about 
four years, when, by special revelation, she was 
directed to repair to America, where it was 
promised the millennial church should be es- 
tablished. Eight of her most faithful followers 
accompanied her, including her husband and 
brother. A story is told of the Shakers on the 
passage as follows: The captain had forbidden 
their peculiar demonstrations on board; but 
they, fearing God rather than man, went forth 
in the dance with songs and shoutings. ‘The 
captain was enraged, and threatened to put them 
overboard, actually proceeding to carry out his 
threat, when a plank starting, the ship sprung a 
leak, and he was glad of their assistance at the 
pumps. They were in great peril, but Mother 
Ann maintained her confidence in God, and 
said, “Captain, be of good cheer; there shall 
not a hair of our heads perish; we shall all ar- 
rive safe at America.” Shortly after, a wave 
struck the ship with great violence and closed 
the plank into its place, which wonderful cir- 
cumstance was viewed by all on board as noth- 
ing less than a miraculous interposition of Prov- 
idence. 

Mother Ann arrived in New York, August 
1774. She seems to have lived in that city the 
most of the time for two years, though part of 
her company went up the river to Albany, and 
she made them occasional visits. They were 
all dependent on their own hands, and she found 
a place in a respectable family where she 
washed and ironed for her support. Her hus- 
band was employed by the same family. In 
the course of their life in New York, he apos- 
tatized from the faith and opposed Mother 
Ann’s testimony, urging her to renounce it and 
live like the rest of the world. She said she 
was willing to to do any thing for him but vio- 
late her duty to God. He said if she refused 
to live with him as a wife, he would take an- 
other woman, which he did, and thus ended the 
connection between Mother Ann and Abraham 
Stanley. 

In September 1776, Mother Ann and her 
company collected together and made a settle- 
ment in the woods of Watervliet, where they 
quietly occupied themselves, mid the tumults 
of the Revolutionary war, in improving their 
circumstances, while they waited for the open- 
ing of their testimony at the appointed time. 
They went on with their rugged labor, and held 
their solemn meetings there in the wilderness 
three years and a half, when the time came, as 
immediately foretold by Mother Ann, for their 
showing to the world. In the year 1779—80 
@ great religious excitement occurred in New 


Lebanon and the towns adjacent, which was 
characterized by singular physical manifesta- 
tions. Some of the subjects of these manifesta- 
tions visited Watervliet, and there they thought 
they found the key to their experiences. The 
report of these visitors brought others, and’ the 
fame of Mother Ann was soon extended far and 
wide, and converts increased rapidly, coming 
out of all denominations and from all parts of 
the country. Her personal power in testimony 
appears to have been wonderful, and there is no 
doubt she was charged with a superhuman 
life, which kindled a fire wherever it passed. 


The spirit of persecution naturally arose, and 
under a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy of the nation, Ann Lee and 
some of her leading adherents were put in pris- 
on; but they were released after five months, 
there being no evidence to justify their impris- 
onment. The attempt to suppress them in this 
way, was more than a failure of course. It was 
the occasion of extensive increase. 

The following year Mother Ann with six of 
her associates made a journey into Massachu- 
setts, as far as Harvard, visiting on their way 
many who had embraced their testimony, hold- 
ing meetings, and being visited by great multi- 
tudes in the towns they passed through. It 
was at once a triumphal tour and a march to the 
cross. They suffered constant personal abuse, 
and in some places narrowly escaped with their 
lives; but our authority says, “they were 
blessed in their labors with many powerful gifts 
of God, and succeeded in planting the word of 
God in the hearts of many.” They were gone 
two years, and seem to have left the germs of 
several Shaker communities that have since 
flourished in Massachusetts. 

Mother Ann died soon after returning to Wa- 
tervliet, when she could not have been more 
than forty-eight years old. Her work was short 
and swift. She was certainly a prophetic char- 
acter, who had a mission like an arrow from the 
bow of the mighty, which she fulfilled and sud- 


denly disappeared. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Cracin’s continuation of his “ Story of a Life,” 
is delayed by his absence on necessary business. It 
will be resumed as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 


CIVILIZATION LENGTHENING LIFE. 


It is well ascertained that the average term 
of human existence has been prolonged of 
late years in civilized countries. Many diseases 
are now becoming extinct, and surgery and med- 
icine have made such rapid progress, that the 
chances of recovering in our day from illness 
are incalculably greater than in former ages. 
The meanest laborer who is run over or falls 
from a scaffold may have his wounds dressed 
and his bones set with a skill such as the wealth 
of Croesus could not have purchased one hun- 
dred and sixty years ago. The physicians 
called to attend a dying prince would not now 
place a hot iron on his head, hold his teeth open 
by force, and thus administer a loathsome vol- 
atile salt extracted from human skulls, as the 
fourteen doctors did in the case of Charles 
Second. The present duration of life is as four 
to three compared with what it was a century 
since. The entire mass of human vitality is be- 
ing lifted and lengthened. The year 1685 was 





not considered sickly, but the deaths in London 





in that year were 53,222, that is, more than one 

in twenty-three of the inhabitants. At present 

only one in forty dies annually in the capital. 
—Exchange. 


VULGARITY AND FALSEHOOD IN ART. 


“Let any one, on coming away from one of our pop- 
ular theaters, examine himself, and he will confess 
that he has been wounded in the very heart and 
stung undefinably in the noblest part of him. He 
has been amused; he has been at moments even 
touched ; this scene has been charming, that was an- 
imated with a fine spirit, yet another was full of just 
perceptions and witty sayings. But he is dissatis- 
fied, and he feels that he has a right to be.” 

S —Revue des Deux Mondes. 

At a theatrical representation entitled ‘“ Moses, or 
Israel in Egypt,” which we attended not long since, 
we were entertained with the scenery of the Nile; 
and the incidents in the life of Moses as given in the 
Bible were rendered with considerable truth and 
dignity. When the narrative of the play came to 
the vision of the burning bush which appeared to 
Moses in the desert, the tableau was quite impress- 
ive. An angelic figure of purest white, surrounded 
by a dazzling illumination, addresses the Jewish 
shepherd from the darkened shrubbery. At this 
point the still and rapt attention of the large 
audience showed how much they were enlisted by 
the scene. Buta drop-curtain then fell, and what 
do you suppose was the subject selected to replace 
that heavenly vision to the eyes of the wondering 
spectators? It was a big white sheet covered over 
with poster advertisements of “ Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster,” “‘ Steinway’s Pianos,” and other wares of 
like character. What a fall was there, my country- 
men! We left without waiting to see the submer- 
sion of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, which was 
doubtless finely represented; one such shock as 
the descent from Mount Sinai to “ Allcock’s Plas- 
ters” was all we could stand. 


But if one may be “stung” and hurt in the moral 
feelings by vulgarity in stage exhibitions, he may 
also be outraged by falsehood in pictures. Take the 
so-called “ Picture Gallery” of the Cooper Institute, 
of New York. There are a few genuine paintings 
here, many indifferent ones, and some that are pos- 
itively atrocious. What would you say to a picture 
of the creation, in which the Almighty is repre- 
sented under the figure of a grey-haired old man? 
This, however, is rather puerile than particularly 
offensive. But look at Judith, avoiding her perse- 
cutors. What a figure! Could any thing be more 
false or unlovely. And here is the holy family on 
their way to Egypt, taking a noonday lunch. An 
angel with queer-shaped wings, and the expression 
of a sleepy chambermaid, offers to the virgin a plate 
of pears; another winged monster perched on a 
tree, is shaking off apples for Joseph to catch in his 
gaberdine, while a third is picking -up the fruit at 
the foot of the tree. The ass in the distance, is the 
most sensible looking object of the group. And 
here is the figure of somebody who points with a 
maudlin smirk to a stream of blood issuing from a 
wound in his side. Bah! What right has any body 
to commit such detestable villany on canvas, and 
then associate it with names that we love as the em- 
bodiment of all that is good and beautiful ? 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
. We have a daily journal from Oneida, but clippings 
suitable for our column of Conimunity Gossip seem 
toberare. Thegeneral run of news relates to a busi- 
ness revolution that is going on there—new business 
principles, &c., which time must develop and bring 
before the public. They have entered with great 
enthusiasm into the policy of getting rid of all dead 
property and keeping rid of it. To this end, it is 
proposed to have an annual auction and fair on the 
Community grounds, for disposing of all unavailable 
or superfluous goods. The first of these auctions 


was appointed for the 7th of April, and the following 
is a copy of the advertisement : 

“ Annual Sales of Stock, Agricultural Implements, 
&c. The Oneida Community proposes hereafter to 
hold annually, on the grounds near the Community 
buildings, an Auction and Fair, for the sale of its 
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productions and manufactures. The first annual 
sale will take place on Saturday, April 7th, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock A. M., when the following articles 
will be offered to the highest bidder: 14 cows, 6 
heifers, several half-blood Ayshire calves, and 2 
shoats. Also a variety Of Implements of Agricul- 
ture from the Community Factory, consisting of 
about 60 Plows, including 40 Peeckskills, 21 and 21H; 
9 Harrows; a number of corn and wheel cultiva- 
tors; also clevises, coulters and wheels for plows; 
several Musical Iustruments, including 4 Violins, 2 
Flutes, 1 Fife, 1 Guitar, 1 snare Drum, &c., and va- 
rious other articles too numerous to mention. A 
salesroom will at the same time be opened in the 
Community Mansion, where will be offered for sale 
at very low prices, Traveling Bags, Ladies’ Satchels, 
Wool Hats, Green-house Plants, Pictures, &c., &c. 
Terms of sale: Cash on delivery of goods. Auc- 
tioneer, George Woodworth.” 

Aprilhas come at Oneida with its birds and hot- 
beds, its sunshine and house-cleaning. Referring to 
the commencement of the latter annual dispensation, 
their journalist remarks : 

“House-cleaning under the old order of isolated 
families, was generally a simultaneous and vigorous 
attack on the whole house, the horrors of which to 
the masculine part of the family were once graphi- 
cally portrayed by Dr. Franklin. In the Commu- 
nity, however, the field is so large that the attack 
has to be made by more gradual and strategic ap- 
proaches, which enable all sensitive bipeds to take 
warning and get things in order for a timely surren- 
der to the artillery of mop-sticks and bed-wrenches ; 
and on the whole, the warfare is conducted on more 
considerate and humane principles than in ordinary 
society.” 

The green-house is thus noticed : 

“The Azaleas, of which there are a number of 
varieties, have been in full bloom during the past 
week. Several varieties of roses are also in bloom, 
including the Lamark, a most delicate and highly 
perfumed white rose, and the splendid Augusta, 
which has been flowering for several months, and 
bids fair to continue for a good while to come. The 
Cactuses are putting forth their great flower buds. 
Orange blossoms fill the air around them with their 
rich perfume. Pelargoniums and numerous other 
flowers add their beauty to the scene. There are 
forty-three different kinds of plants in blossom, be- 
sides many varieties of some kinds. There are 
nineteen varieties of Azaleas in bloom.” 





MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
I. 

= germs of musical’ development in the Com- 

munity commenced almost with its existence. 
Several of its original members were addicted to 
playing the violin in a small way, and there were 
one or two flutists. During the five years’ existence 
of the Brooklyn family, from 1849 to 1854, J. H. 
Noyes and one or two others were accustomed to 
while away the half hour after dinner in practicing 
at a table in the front parlor from the “ Instrumental 
Musician” and other instruction books. Those were 
halcyon days. How we enjoyed a successful per- 
formance of the “ Salem Cadet’s March,” or “ Canton 
Grand March” ; and if there was a little haggling of 
the swift passages, the audience was charitable, and 
we promised ourselves to do better next time. Sim- 
ilar practice in an irregular and individual way was 
going on at Oneida. Mr. Hatch was always an en- 
thusiast in music, and Mr. Baker, Mr. Seymour, Mr. 
Waters and others kept practice alive. 

During the last year at Brooklyn, a manuscript 
book was commenced by G. W. Noyes, into which 
were copied what were considered the prettiest 
tunes within the compass of our execution. This 
book included such pieces as ‘‘Handel’s Water 
Piece,” “ Stamitz’s Air)” “Grand March in Pizarro,” 
Rondos by Haydn and Pleyel, &., &c. At length 
our musical courage reached a point at which some 
original compositions were ventured upon. First 
one, then another and another made tunes and 
copied them into this book. C. S. Joslyn’s first attempts 
at arrangement and composition were among these 
contributions, Being gifted with a musical ear and 
& retentive memory, no strain that he ever heard es- 





caped him. The music of the Brass Bands in the 
streets, furnished a fruitful source from which he re- 
tained whatever was of use, reproducing their favor- 
ite strains afterwards in notes for our home practice. 

On the removal of the Brooklyn family to Oneida 
in 1854 the scattered streams of minstrelsy began 
to converge and to form the nucleus of what became 
afterwards the Community Orchestra. The hour of 
half past twelve on alternate days saw a half dozen 
or more musicians coming together in the parlor of 
the Mansion House; and for the next 15 minutes the 
tuning of fiddles and bass viol, and the endeavor 
to harmonize a couple of indifferent flutes, made a 
most mellifluous confusion, followed by about 
an equal time of performance out of the two or 
three well worn collections of music which we hap- 
pened to have. After a while, to accommodate the 
increasing number of instrumentalists who joined 
the circle, a four-sided stand was made on which to 
place the books. The front row of performers were 
seated, and others from behind looked over their 
heads. 

The Piccolo player of the subsequent Orchestra, 
Miss H. M. Worden, in a note answering some 
inquiries which we made, thus refers to those days: 

“ When I first went into the band we used to all 
huddle around a square blue box, or music stand in 
order to get a glimpse of one or two books. Of 
course we had no system, but “ nevertheless and not- 
withstanding” we got lots of fun out of it. I never 
shall regret my connection with the band: I think 
I learned many things about music, that were in- 
valuable to me, and will not be forgotten.” 

The following letter, from another member of the 
group, gives a glimpse of the mode of conducting 
those after-dinner concerts and their general effect, 
in a manner that is amusingly correct: 

Oneida, March 31, 1866. 

Dear Srr:—In answer to the questions you have 
put to me touching my musical career, I would say 
that after about two years hard practice, alternating 
between two musica! instruments, I at length settled 
upon one that I thought best adapted to my capac- 
ity, and in 1856 (I think it was) joined a small com- 
pany who called themselves musicians, and who 
were in the habit of meeting four times a week in 
the parlor of the old Mansion-house for the express 
purpose of demonstrating that very important fact. 
We could hardly be called an organization in those 
days, for every man played not only upon his own 
instrument, but ina very important sense upon his 
own hook. Some of our music was arranged in one, 
and some in two parts ; and every member felt free 
to play such a part as best suited his genius; or 
hitch on where and when he pleased. I remember 
there was one, a promising youth, who preferred to 
sit upon the lounge under the big looking-glass and 
read newspapers while he played. A flute was the 
instrument I pretended to play, for as I think of it 
now, I cannot safely say more of my efforts at that 
time. 

Our music comprised cotillions, hornpipes, jigs, 
and most of the familiar airs of the day. Gung’l’s 
“Sounds from Home” and “Three Waltzes,” were 
the heaviest pieces we attempted, and we were apt 
to feel a little shaky about those, unless C. 8. J., the 
invincible, was there to help us through. 

You ask who was leader. Why my dear sir, as I 
said before, we had no leader; every man did what 
seemed good in his own eyes. But now I think again, 
we were all leaders; each member took his turn for 
one week, in selecting music to be played; it was 
also his business to say, “ All ready, play.” I had the 
honor to officiate one term, and was not a little re- 
lieved when it was ended. I could not be called a 
leader, however, for oftentimes when I came to the 
word “ Play,” if all had waited for me to set the ex- 
ample, we should have come fearfully short of music. 
But we were destined to grow, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. C. 8. Joslyn, we at length became a very 
large and well-trained orchestra. 

Yours truly, 


J. P. Hurcutns. 





Jay Cooxkk, the banker, is building a new “ resi- 
dence” on Chelton Hills, eight miles from Philadel- 
phia, in the French style, with steep slate roofs and 





massive plastered chimneys. It is to contain fifty 
bed-chambers, a chapel, a gymnasium, a library and 
all the accessories to the palatial home of a Christian 
banker. The house is a marvel to the Quaker peo- 
ple around it, and as an architectural enterprise for 
America, rivals Cologne cathedral. It will be the 
largest private residence on this continent, and will 
cost $500,000. —-Spring. Republican. 


JONES IN A SILK-FACTORY. 


W. HILE patiently endeavoring to untangle a 
snarled skein of silk the other day, the door 
of the factory suddenly opened, and in walked 
Jones, an acquaintance whom I had not seen for 
many days. The customary greetings passed. 

“Why Jones,” said I, “I thought you were thor- 
oughly plowed in, on that old farm of your father’s, 
away up in Vermont.” 

The last time I had seen Jones he had been perus- 
ing certain horticultural works, and his enthusiasm 
was kindled to convert a couple of hundreds of acres 
of rocky side-hil! into a blooming garden. 

“No,” he replied, “I wearied at length of the dull 
round of toil which a farm exacts—feeding swine, 
milking cows, digging and delving from morning till 
night; I longed for some employment more congenial 
to my mechanical tastes.” 

“Well!” I replied, perceiving he was about to be 
delivered of some new scheme. 

“T have lately read an article upon the manufac- 
ture of silk-thread in the United States. After due 
reflection I became convinced that this is a business 
eminently suitable for me to undertake. In short, I 
have concluded to engage in it at once. There is an 
old saw-mill upon our farm which I shall convert 
into a commodious factory, stock it with machinery 
and—” 

“ Where is your capital to come from ?” I asked. 

“Oh! I’ve got a thousand dollars in the bank, and 
can get as much more by selling part of the farm ; 
that will do to start with.” 

“ Scarcely,.I fear,” said I. 
manage the factory ?” 

“ Myself,” said Jones, drawing himself up to his 
full hight, which was about five feet four inches. 
“But I concluded to come down and see you first ; 
look around this establishment a little, and thus be 
prepared to take charge of the whole thing, and so 
save myself the trouble of having a conceited, unre- 
liable boss in my way.” 

“An excellent idea,’ I replied; “but I should 
hardly think a single look would be sufficient.” 

“Opinions may differ in regard to that,” he an- 
swered; “but with my natural ingenuity, I think it 
will do for me.” 

“Very well,” said I, not sorry to leave a knot, 
over which I had toiled a weary hour. “I shall be 
happy to show you the whole process from beginning 
to end, with explanations in full.” 

So saying, I led the way toward the ‘winding 
room,’ and began my discourse : 

“ Raw silk reaches us in bales of 100 Ibs. or more, 
which are subdivided into books, hanks and skeins. 
It is the foreman’s duty to open the silk and divide 
each hank into a number of skeins; tie a loose knot 
in each; sort into several grades according to the 
fineness, and give it a good soaking in warm soap- 
suds.” 

“ Yes,” said Jones, “‘ I understand.” 

“Then press the water out, trim up each skein a 
little, and it is ready for winding.” 

“Onto the spools ready for market, I suppose?” 
remarked Jones. “Icomprehend I think, the whole 
process.” 

“Hardly as yet,” said I; “we've barely com- 
menced. Here is the winding,” I explained, opening 
the door of a large room where a number of girls 
were at work. 

“ Frightfully noisy !’ murmured Jones. 

“ Rather,” I allowed, “‘ but one soon gets used to it.” 

“The winding-trame, you observe, is about 16 ft. 
long by 44 broad. On each side are 28 swifts or 
reels, upon which the skeins are placed. Now no- 
tice this arrangement just above them; these long 
spools, or ‘ bobbins’ as they are termed, are placed 
upon a short iron rod, or ‘ spindle,’ and made to re- 


“ Who have you got to 
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volve horizontally by means of small rollers under 
them. The long iron rod, which you see moving 
back and forth just in front of the bobbins, is called 
the traverse-bar. It serves to distribute the thread 
evenly on the bobbins.” 

“ Y-e-s,”” said Jones slowly, “I think I under- 
stand.” 

“ Now,” I pursued, “select the end on the skein 
that Miss Chung Wang cut off last; start it round 
the bobbin, and it may unwind nicely.” 

“ Exactly, said Jones. “I will instruct my girls 
thus.” : 

“ Unfortunately,” continued I, “ several months of 
constant practice are necessary in order to enable 
any one to put the skein on to the swift aright, and 
to select fram among the innumerable ends the cor- 
rect One, and to successfully unwind the knotty, 
tangled masses of stuff, which the Orientals are ac- 
customed to mix with their goods.” 

“ Eh?” ejaculated Jones. 

“ Moreover,” I went on, “the best winders make 
considerable waste, and with inexperienced or care- 
less hands, the loss is frequently very heavy. To be 
sure, the waste can be sold for $2.00 per lb.; but as 
it costs atleast $10, in the bale, the leak is very no- 
ticeable.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Jones. 

“Well, to proceed. The full bobbins are next car- 
ried to the cleaning-frames, which you may see at 
work over on this side of the room. This operation 
is quite simple. The silk is merely wound from one 
bobbin to another ; but in the operation it passes be- 
tween these small steel knives, which are set so near 
together that any slug or rough spot on the thread 
will stop and generally break it. The attendant cuts 
out the bad spot, ties the ends together, and starts it 
on again. If youintend to make nothing but sew- 
ing-silk—i. e., that which folks use when they sew 
by hand—you can buy stock that is supposed not to 
need cleaning ; but for machine twist it is very im- 
portant to have a smooth thread.” 

“J—I guess I shan’t make machine twist,” said 
Jones, meditatively. 

“No, I should n’t advise you to, at first,” I sug- 
gested, “ itneeds experience. You notice the thread 
from the original hank is about the size of a human 
hair, or finer; to obtain the desired size for use 
doubling is resorted to.” 

“T should n’t think it would be large enough then,” 
said Jones. 

“That depends,” said I, “on the nuniber of times it 
is doubled ; or, more correctly, how many threads 
are twisted into one.” 

I then opened the door to the nextroom. “ Here, 
doubling, spinning, doubling again, spinning again, 
stretching and reeling are all going on,” said I to 
Jones, whose ideas seemed to grow somewhat foggy 
as I proceeded, “ which finishes the silk ready for the 
dyeing.” 

Jones's drooping spirits revived at the view of an 
end in prospect. “Go ahead,” said he, “I think I 
shall be able to follow you.” 

“The top part of the doubling frame somewhat 
resembles the winder, the row of revolving bobbins 
and the traverse-bar moving slowly to and fro in 
front. But each bobbin, you see, is drawing the 
threads from five similar ones placed in a row under 
it. ‘Five-thread’ makes medium-sized machine 
twist. For coarser or finer grades, vary the number 
of threads in the first doubling ; from three to eight- 
een include the most common numbers.” 


Jones stared silently, and I went on: “Spinning, 
which is merely giving these doubled threads a hard, 
regular twist, follows. The inevitable row of bob- 
bins and traverse-bar grace the top of the spinning- 
frame. Under each bobbin there is along perpen- 
dicular iron spindle, which revolves about 3500 
times per minute. Upon this we place our bobbin 
of doubled thread, end down. Now pass the five 
ends through this bit of wire which is placed on the 
top of the spindle, and fasten them to the upper 
bobbin. Both bobbins are turning in the way to 
wind the threads on; the upper one, however, has 
the advantage, as it pulls over the end of the lower 
one; but the superior speed of the latter enables it 
to give the threads a thorough twisting, as they are 
slowly pulled away from it. One or more of the 


ends frequently break down, and in a short time 
snarl the lower bobbin so completely, that the re- 
maining ones are snapped off. The tangled mass is 
cut away with scissors (which, by the way, must be 
handled with great care), and the five ends are found 
and again tied up.” 

“T guess I could make that go,” said Jones. “I’m 
used to handling sheep-shears you know.” 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “three months of constant 
practice would make quite a spinner of you. But 
bear in mind that the strength of your silk depends 
on the twist you give it. You will have to study the 
matter very carefully.” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “if I finally conclude to engage 
in the business.” 

“The full bobbins from the spinning-frame are 
brought again to the doubler. For machine twist, 
three of the already doubled and twisted strands are 
put together. In sewing-silk there are usually but 
two.” 

“ According to that,” observed Jones, “ finished 
silk contains from ten to fifty threads.” 

“Exactly,” said I; “and as each one of the orig- 
inal threads is composed of from five to fifteen of the 
gossamer filaments drawn from the cocoons, a silk 
thread when finished may be the product of several 
hundred silk-worms; this is of course, what gives it 
such strength.” 

Jones seemed lost in thought. 

“Next, it is twisted again, care being taken to 
twist it in a direction opposite to that of the first 
time. The thread you see thus produced, looks 
coarse and uneven. To make it smooth and even, 
it is severely stretched. That small boy you see is 
attending a stretcher. Step this way and examine 
the machine. These two long wooden cylinders do 
the job. Thesilk is run on to the lower one, wet. The 
upper one revolves seven times, whilst the lower one 
does six; so the silk in passing from one to the other, 
gets thoroughly strained, by which the desired re- 
sult is obtained.” 

“Very ingenious,” Jones thought. 

“ Quite so; and it is the result of numberless ex- 
periments. As it is patented, $5,000 is asked for an 
unlimited right to use the machine.” 

“JT don’t think I shall want an unlimited right just 
yet,” sighed Jones. 

“ After being stretched,” said I, “it is reeled into 
skeins, ready for dyeing.” . 

“JT wonder,” remarked Jones, if I could’nt hire a 
tip-top overseer.” 

“Tf you don’t understand the business yourself,” I 
replied, “‘ you will be excedingly likely to pick up 
some conceited simpleton, with just ability enough 
to run the whole thing into the ground in less than 
a month.” 

“T guess, on the whole, I won’t go into the silk 
business ;” said Jones. ‘Come to look into it, I 
think [ll take up something that pays a better profit. 
Plenty of chances for go-ahead fellows like me, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” I thought, as I bowed my visitor out, 
“men enough and chances enough ; it is a pity there 
are not more brains mixed in.” S. M. 


THe Centrat Parx.—New York Central 
Park is one of the most delightful pleasure- 
grounds on the American continent, and exercises 
very important influence on the health of the 
metropolis. Two afternoons of each week, in 
the summer, there is a monster open-air concert 
there, where thousands listen to the most de- 
lightful music. In pleasant weather it is con- 
stantly thronged with people, particularly inva- 
lids, women and children who go there to get 
exercise, air, sunshine and beauty. 

During the year one mile of drive has been 
completed, and there are now complete and in 
use nine miles of drive, and delightful it is, too, 
Of the ride, there are about five and a half 
miles complete and in use; of walks, about one 
and a half miles were eompleted during the year 
making in all now complete and in use about 
twenty-two and a half miles. The finished por- 
tion of the drive, with about half a mile now in- 
complete, but well advanced, comprises all of the 





talents and money expended during the year, 
have deen devoted to the ornamentation of the 
terrace—that beauty-spot of the Park—whose 
fountains, fish-ponds, pleasure-boats, comfort, 
convenience, etc. etc., make it the point d’attrait 
of all visitors. A magnificent fountain is to be 
the crowning glory of this sweet spot, and the 
Board has commissioned Miss Stebbins to model 
the principal figures of the fountein. The total 
cost of the Park, up to this time, has been 
$9,183,808,10,a sum which, although somewhat 
astounding as the price of improvements not 
consisting of marble stores and stately dwellings, 
nevertheless must prove the very best invest- 
ment of public funds our city has ever made ; 
upon the principle that, if money can be made 
to supply dungs where they do not exist, few 
rich consumptives will be likely to haggle long 
about the price to be paid for breathing appa- 
ratus. During the year the visits to the Park 
numbered 5,740,079—all of which proves that 
the people are disposed to use, as well as to pay 
for their lungs, so liberally furnished. 
—Herald of Health. 


THE SOUL’S PROPHECY. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 

All before us lies the way; 

Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 
Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is less an ancient story told 

Than a glowing prophecy. 
In the spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care, 

The real Eden we shall find. 


When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings paradise around. 
From the spirit-land afar 
All disturbing force shall flee ; 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 


The following article is reprinted from the Spiritual Magazine 
of May, 1846. The writer’s name did not then appear, but per- 
haps some will now recognize in it the personal reminiscences 
of Mary E, Cragin. 


TEMPTATION TO SUICIDE. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE WHO WAS LOST AND 
IS FOUND. 


HEN I first awoke from the delusion 

which had paralyzed my will, blunted 
my reason, and stupified my conscience, my 
sensations were indescribable. Unavailing re- 
morse and prospective anguish were the phan- 
toms which drove.sleep from my pillow and 
rest from my heart. Having lost all self- 
respect, life was an intolerable burden to me, 
under which I daily pined, and trom which I 
longed to be free. The tempter boldly sug- 
gested that what I so ardently desired was 
within my power to obtain, and pictured in 
glowing colors the certain and immediate 
release from intense suffering at the cost ofa 
momentary pang. I listened and believed 
until resistance became fainter and fainter, and 
my mind was fully made up for the rash deed. 
I then went deliberately to work to arrange the 
method of its performance. 1 have been struck 
in looking back, to see by what very trivial 
means I was prevented from putting my design 
into execution. My first resolve was to place 


myself within range of the shot where some 
persons were firing at a mark; but | relin- 
quished this from an unwillingness to bring 





drive at present contemplated. Much of the time, 


suffering on those who had done me good, and 
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who would thus have been made my execution- 
ers. Next I determined to poison myself by 
taking laudanum. But J had no means to pro- 
cure it with, and dared not ask for money lest 
I should be suspected. From day to day I was 
kept back from death, by the want of a shilling, 
vainly hoping that by some chance | should be 
able to procure it. Tired of waiting, | at length 
gave this up, and determined to find a grave in 
a mill-pond in the vicinity. One evening after 
waiting till after my children were asleep, I was 
about taking my bonnet and shawl, when their 
images rose before my mind—helpless, mother- 
less, strangers among strangers—and my heart 
yearned over them. I cannot leave them to- 
night, I said—I will wait until morning. God 
made use of my philoprogenitiveness to save 
me. I remember having a respite for a few 
days from the fierceness of the temptation ; 
until one day as I was preparing dinner for the 
family, 1 was assailed with an overwhelming 
sense of having forever forfeited a place among 
the virtuous and good; and I was urged with 
vehement haste to end my life and sense of 
shame at once, as my only relief. The tempta- 
tion was irrisistible, and I gave assent, only 
asking time to complete what I was doing; as 
a sense of what was due to the family forbade 
my leaving them without a dinner. But God 
interposed before the time arrived, and a sud- 
den and violent attack of the toothache drove 
away everything else out of my mind for that 
time. 

After this, Satan changed his mode of attack. 
I was reading the Bible one day, when the 
splendor of a life of infamy was brought up to 
my view and urged upon my choice. Many 
and plausible reasons he arrayed before me in 
defense of his scheme. He suggested that as I 
had already gone too far to recover myself, | 
might as well have what pleasure 1 could in life 
and end it when I was weary of it. I was 
shocked to find I had fallen so low, even in his 
estimation, as this, and indignantly refused to 
listen to him. But he still pursued me; and as 
a last resource, I said, come, let us reason to- 
gether about this matter. If I have already 
endured so much, and have so much more in 
prospect in consequence of what I have already 
done, what may I not expect should I plunge in 
deeper still? He fled at this, and left me mis- 
tress of the ficld, that being his last assault. 

From that time reason seems to have dawned 
upon my heart. I saw, as soon as I gave place 


- to reflection, the utter folly of seeking in the 


death of the body a refuge from the anguish of 
a troubled conscience. I should have been re- 
joiced could I have brought myself to believe in 
annihilation ; but this being impossible, there 
was no escape from consciousness, and conse- 
quently change of circumstances could bring no 
relief. About this time as 1 remember, my cu- 
riosity was excited in some degree, to inquire 
whether it was possible for God to heal my 
wounds and make me again to know peace. 
Love and joy were lost in the dim perspective; 
but hope whispered, “ By the time my hair is 
gray and my eyes are dim, I may have arisen 
above my griefs, at least far enough to be at 
peace.” I even went so farin my folly as to 
imagine that in heaven, should I ever reach it, 
I should have a weight on my spirits, and a sad- 
ness at my heart; for I could see no way to es- 
cape the remembrance of former guilt. 


able culture. 





In studying the character of Paul, it occurred | 


although such was not the fact. After a restless 


to my mind that although he declares himself to | night, the prisoner was taken with all the symp- 


; , | 
have been the “ chief of sinners,” yet he says| 


also that he was not a “whit behind the very | 
chiefest apostles.” Here, thought I, is an exam-| 
ple for imitation. Ifhe who was a “ persecutor | 
and injurious,” found out a way to forget his | 
former self and “ rejoice,’ why may not I? I) 
sought and obtained fellowship with his spirit, | 
and in that fellowship have been most blessed. 
I know by happy experience what is the mean- 
ing of his exhortation to “ put on Christ ;” and 
the result is that my old inan is blotted out of| 
existence just in proportion as I remember the 
new man, Christ Jesus. So far from expecting 
to remember my sorrows in heaven, they are 
rapidly fading from remembrance here; and | 
have solved the problem which once excited my 
curiosity respecting the ability of God to make | 
me forget the “shame of my youth.” I would | 
warn ail against listening to the suggestions of 
the tempter to self-destruction. Matters can 
never be so desperate but that this step will | 
make them infinitely worse ; and I found in my 
own case that although bad enough, yet they 
were not after all half so bad as Satan would 
fain have me believe. “ Do thyself no harm,” | 
but listen to the accents of mercy. “Come and 
let us reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 





MENTAL HYGIENE. 


Whenever Dr. Johnson felt his fancy disor- 
dered, his constant recurrence was to the study 
of arithmetic. “One day,” says a writer, “that 
he was totally confined to his chamber, I inquired 
what he had been.doing to divert himself. He 
showed me a calculation which I could scarce 
be made to understand, so vast was the plan of 
it and so very intricate were the figures; no 
other, indeed, than that the national debt, com- 
puting it at one hundred and eighty millions 
sterling, would, if converted into silver serve to 
make a meridian of that metal, I furget how 
broad, for the globe of the whole earth—the 
real globe.” 

Mathematics a Hygienic agent? The writer 
once knew an invalid who, to amuse himself and 
while away the hours, devoted considerable 
time daily to algebra, and he found the time 
thus spent had a very excellent effect upon his 
health. Of course, it was important that he 
should regard the laws of diet, bathing, sleep, 
etc. Physicians will find mathematics and 
music valuable Hygienic agerts that may be 
used with great benefit in many cases. The 
former will often withdraw the fancy from run- 
ning wild and becoming morbid in a multitude 
of cases, particularly with the young and with 
those who enjoy study, and the mental disci- 
pline thus secured will be substantial and valu- 
Music—particularly vocal and 
instrumental combined—for weakness of chest 
and lungs, deficient respiration and aération of 
the blood, has no equal. Many a case of weak 
voice and incipient consumption might be cured 
by rightly-directed vocal gymnastics. Prob- 
ably the teachers of elocution and music can 
prevent more cases of consumption than all the 
doctors in the world. 


An experiment tried by a physician of St. 
Petersburg, during the prevalence of the chol- 
era there, several years ago, serves to illustrate 
the influence of the mind upon the body. He 
obtained from the authorities two criminals that 
had been condemned to death, to do with them 
as he saw fit. One of these convicts was made 
to sleep in a bed in which, he was told, a man 


‘claring that he had caught it from the bed 











died with the cholera but the night before— 


toms of cholera, and died of that disease—de- 
a 
victim to his own fears. The other was made to 
sleep on a bed wherein a man had died a few 
hours previously of the fatal disease. This fact 
however, was unknown to the occupant of the 
bed, who arose in the morning refreshed by his 
sleep, remaining in perfect health.—Herald of 
Health. 





THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

After much opposition, the Cambridge exami- 
nations for girls in England have become regu- 
larly established, apparently with the best re- 
sults. The last report of the Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge University on the local examinations held 
throughout the country during the past winter, 
shows that the girls have not only shown them- 
selves superior in the points in which it was cer- 
tain that they would do better than the boys, but 
that in mathematics also they have gained great 
credit. The general style of their papers was de- 
cidedly better than what the boys produced, and 
their answers were more to the point, with far 
fewer attempts at fine writing than their male 
competitors indulge in. Ten girls out of twelve 
passed a creditable examination in Latin, being 
especially distinguished for accuracy and good 
taste in translation. A hundred and twenty-six 
girls were examined, and the examiners gave 
reports which seem to answer some of the chief 
objections against the examination for girls, 
stating that no undue excitement was noticeable, 
nor any signs of weariness towards the end of 
the week. On the contrary, all was very me- 
thodical and orderly, and the girls did their 
work in a most business-like way, without flag- 
ging. —Lve. Post. 





THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The French decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures gains favor steadily among the nations of Eu- 
rope. It is the legal system of France, Italy, Belgi- 
um, and Switzerland, and though the German na- 
tions still adhere to other measures of length and to 
their old names of weights, their actual weights have 
been made easily comparable with the French by 
the enactment that the pound shall be equal to 
one-half of a French kilogramme. A government 
commission has just recommended the introduction 
of the French system into the Austrian dominions. 
The metre and the gramme have become universal 
in books and memoirs upon the experimental 
sciences written in any European language. For 
scientific purposes the centigrade thermometer also 
is almost always me In England and in this 
country an excessively cumbrous and difficult 
system of weights and measures is still adhered to. 
In the French system there is a very simple relation 
between the unit of measure and the unit of weight. 
A cube of pure water of which the side measures 
one-hundredth of a metre, weighs one gramme, the 
French unit of weight. Under the French system 
all substances and commodities are sold by the same 
weights and measures, viz.: the gramme and litre 
and their decimal multiples. Under our system 
every different trade seems to have its peculiar weights 
and measures. Grocers, apothecaries, coal-dealers, 
liquor-dealers, grain-merchants, and tailors, have all 
their separate units of weight and measure, and the 
confusion with results is tolerated only because long 
usage has accustomed the community to incon- 
veniences which they believe to be inevitable. We 
copied our weights and measures directly from Eng- 
land ; our system is, therefore, not in any sense a 
national one, and no national pride will prevent our 
copying a better one. In fact, we first demonstra- 
ted the conveniences of a decimal system when, in 
establishing our coinage, we took the old Spanish 
dollar for our unit and divided it into dimes and 
cents. Later, the French applied the decimal 
system to weights and measures. The English 

arliament has taken one step toward the introduc- 
tion of the metrical system; a very short one to be 
sure, after the English fashion of making haste slow- 
ly, but still a step worthy of attention, and perhaps 
of imitation. Parliament has sanctioned the legal 
use of the metrical system; contracts may be made 
in the terms of this system. The enactment is 
merely permissive. To second this action of Parlia- 
ment the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science made an appropriation for erecting, in con- 
spicuous places, mural tablets, bearing the metre and 
its subdivisions, with the double object of familiariz- 
ing the public with the difference between the yard 
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and the metre, and of presenting accessible stand- 
ards for purposes of ready comparison. At a recent 
meeting of the Chemical Society of London a dis- 
cussion took place on the’ best material for mural 
standards of length. Platinum, gilded brass, alumi- 
num bronze, common bronze, gun-metal, cast-iron, 
and porcelain, were all considered, the weight of 
opinion inclining to the cheaper substances, on the 
ground that extreme accuracy was not at all essen- 
tial, and hardy attainable under such circumstances. 
—The Nation. 


DAME NATURE’S HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Old winter has moved, I am glad he’s away, 

So we can commence house-cleaning to-day, 

He’s a lazy old chap, no doubt we shall find 

He has left all his dust and rubbish behind. 

Come, March, bring your broom, ’tis chilly I know, 

But the harder you work the warmer you'll grow; 

Don’t be in a flurry ; I’ve often heard tell, 

What’s done in a hurry is never done well. 

You have swept very clean, my dear little maid, 

But the floor must be washed ere the carpet is laid ; 

You're quite out of breath, I'll call the next daugh- 
ter— 

Here, April, we want you to pour on the water, 

Stop! stop! lack-a-day, what a slop you are mak- 
ing ! 

“ Well, mother, don’t fret at the way I am taking, 

The bright sun will dry it all up in a trice, 

And when I get through you will say it looks 
nice.” 

“ Come, sister,” says May, “‘ have done with those 
showers, 

1 wantto arrange my beautiful flowers—” 

“ My task is just finished, now [ will away, 

And give you a chance, my sweet sister May.” 

“ There, I’ve opened my buds, and clothed up the 
trees, 

I’m sure our good dame will smile, when she sees 

How hard her three daughters have labored to 
please. 

Look, mother, what think you? Is’t well done or 
not ?” 

Why ! bless me! I hardly should know the old 
spot. —The Little Corporal. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


—., W. Va., March 26, 1866.—‘ My father was one 
of the pioneers in the attempts to inaugurate co- 
operative industry ‘at the Sylvania and Leraysville 
associations; and though loss and failure resulted 
there, he has never ceased to believe in the necessity 
and right of some such plan for the regeneration of 
society, and the elevation of labor. Your report in 
the New York Evening Post seems too good to be true: 
the side of the picture there presented is so cheer- 
ing that we dread a dark reverse, though still we are 
anxious and willing to be confirmed in our favorable 
impressions of your life, hoping it may be proved to 
be a courageous step in advance of the present civil- 
ization, a step toward the kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. A. 8. H.” 


—, Ohio, Mar. 25, 1866.—“I read Mr. Cragin’s 
‘Story of a Life’ with muchinterest. The last chap- 
ters in particular, made me feel as when out on the 
Colorado plains I found the camping ground of sume 
one that had gone before, The persistency and real 
earnestness with which Mr. C. sought and attempted 
to obey the will of God, is truly encouraging to me. 
I take new strength from his experience. 2 

G. W. R. 

——, N. Y., Mar. 2, 1866.—“ We receive your 
paper regularly, and read it with much interest ; 
I might say, I devour its contents. It makes 
me homesick every time I read one. The first 
one I read, excited in me a desire to know more 
of your society ; and now, with the fifth before me, 
my desire isstillincreased. Your Community seems 
to be just what I have for along time been wishing, 
waiting, and I might,say, longing for. To be sure 
my means of judging of you are limited, and I am 
not one to be easily taken with new notions, because 
they are new. I choose to look into and compare 
things by the word of truth, and would try to hold 
fast to the truth. But from the spirit of peace, kind- 
ness, unity, and love of the principles and precerts of 
Christ breathed through the paper, it seems to me 





there is much good among you. Your papers talk 
of the resurrection, the earth the home of the saints, 
and the New Jerusalem which shall come down 
from God out of heaven; and these warm and glad- 
den my heart. 2 &. 3” 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR 
Aprit—Contains Thomas Cook, the Excursionist ; 
Dr. Nott; W. V. Wallace; J. Cahart: Alex. 
Campbell; Miss Carmichael; with Portraits, Char- 
acter, and Biography; and its usual variety of 
other articles. 32 pp. quarto. Price 20 cts, or $2,00 
a year. Fowler and Wells publishers, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 9 ea aes 

NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Civil Rights Bill vetoed by the President on 
the 26th of March, has passed the Senate the second 
time, by the requisite two-thirds majority. 

Tne Freedmen of Richmond, Va., celebrated the 
first anniversary of the evacuation of that city by 
the Confederate troops, and their consequent free- 
dom, on the third inst. Although about 20,000 of 
the colored population were present no disturbance 
occurred. 

GEN. BURNSIDE was chosen Governor of Rhode 
Island, on Wednesday last, by a large majority. 


ORDERS have been issued to the effect that by the 
1st of May next, all colored soldiers shall be dis- 
charged from the United States service. 

In consequence of the termination of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, the monitor Miantonomah has been 
dispatched to the fishing-banks off the Newfound- 
land coast, for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of American citizens. 


UNDER the influence and authority of the Metro- 
politan Board of Health, lately organized, the work 
of renovating the streets and removing the accumu- 
lated filth of New York city, has vigorously com- 
menced. 


Mr. Epmunps, of Burlington Vt., has been appoin- 
ted to fill the vacancy in the United States Senate, 
occasioned by the recent death of Mr. Foot. 

Tue United States Treasurer, Gen. Spinner, is in 
the frequent receipt of “conscience money” from 
unknown sources. The amount received thus far 
is about $25,000. 


THE importation of foreign goods to this country 
is going on at an unprecedented rate at the present 
time. According to a report recently submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by the Internal Rey- 
enue Commission, it appears that about five times as 
many packages of merchandise were imported du- 
ring the first six weeks of 1866, as in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1865. This enormous influx of foreign 
goods is said to seriously cripple the sale of home 
manufactures, owing to low importation duties; and 
to prevent a financial revulsion the report recom- 
mends the immediate action of Congress. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue relations between Austria and Prussia are 
said to be critical, denoting coming hostilities, or the 
humiliation of Austria before the demands of her 
rival. The present issue is about the disposal of 
Schleswig Holstein. 


JAMES STEPHENS, the “ Head Center” of the Feni- 
ans in Ireland, having escaped from his native land, 
reached Paris and became the guest of John Mitchell. 
He is soon to leave for New York. 


THE subscription book to the stock of the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Co., was closed in London, on 
the 12th of March. All the capital required to make 
and lay the new cable and to take up and complete 
the one about two-thirds laid last year, has been sub- 
scribed. Nineteen nautical miles of the new cable 
are made per day; and it is said to be a great im- 
provement upon that of last year. The Great Eastern 
is being put in excellent trim, for undertaking the lay- 
ing of it, and the 30th of June is the day fixed for her 
departure from Sheerness for Valencia, Ireland. 


—It is necessary in order to have true, 
all-conquering faith, to believe that the hairs of 
our head are all numbered, and that not a thing 





occurs but what is arranged by God. Our faith 
must not leave out little things; it must cover 
all things and all events. {t must enlarge until 
it is a complete plenum, with no pores in it. 
It must recognize God’s providence in the fall 
of apin. If it be true that “the heavens do 
rule,” and God worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will’ in defiance of all 
opposing powers, it is important to know and 
acknowledge the fact; and our faith will be 
necessarily weak and fickle until we do. 


THE epitaph of the witty divine, Dr. Thomas Ful- 

ler, is worthy of himself; simply— 
“ Fuller’s earth.” 

There is a professional point in the epitaph of the 
eminent barrister, Sir John Strange: 

“Here lies an honest lawyer—that is strange.” 

And by what an outrageous quibble has the name 
of William Button, Esq., been handed down to im- 
mortality! The epitaph is to be seen in a church- 
yard near Salisbury : 

**O! sun, moon, stars, and ye celestial poles, 
Are graves then dwindled into Button-holes ?” 

One of the best of this briefer kind was proposed 
by Jerrold, whose wit did not always wear so cour- 
teous a dress. Charles Knight, the Shakspearian 
critic, was the subject, and the words— 

“ Good Knight.” 

Professional rivalry produced this ill-natured in- 

scription for the tombstone of a Western editor: 
“* Here lies an editor.” 
— Harpers Magazine. 

A RURAL pastor prayed fervently for rain during 
a severe drought, which began to fallin torrents 
just as the services closed, when two farmers walk- 
ing home together were getting awfully wet, and 
one remarked to the other: “The parson does pray 
with a good unction.” “Yes,” replied the other; 
“but he lacks judgment.” 

A GENTLEMAN sent his Irish servant up to his 
room for a pair of boots, and at the same time told 
him to be sure and get mates, as there were two 
pairs together in the closet. Patrick returned with 
two boots, but edd ones. “ Why, don’t you see that 
these are not alike? One is a long top, and the 
other is a short one!” said the gentleman, out of pa- 
tience with the fellow. ‘‘ Bedad, your Honor,” said 
Pat, in apology, “and it’s true for ye, but thin the 
other pair was just so too.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. S., Kansas City.—Letter and remittance re- 


ceived. 








Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. C. N. Y. B.,) 

Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Stecl 
Traps. (3 Subscriptions received for Tue CrecuLar. 

NO. 535 BROADWAY, ROOM 45,. NEW-YORK; 
Where is also the Office of the 
Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 


Tuts Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
the city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 
ing terms: 

. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage 
&*. If any remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to = account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 
rect. 

2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for marking and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions; but after goods are — in good order, aif risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. 

As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without charging any commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 





Publications for Sale at this Office. 


Tue BarEan. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tae Onewwa Community; A Familiar Beposttion of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Tue TRAPPER’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts. 
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